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• The White House' last night re- 
< 1/ leased the report given to President 
t; Ford by the Qommissionpn CIA Act- 
l vities Within the United States which 
i Mr. Ford established Jan. 4 by ex- 
’ 'er.iitive order and which was headed 
•7 by Vice President Rockefeller. Fol - 
l lowing is the “Summary of Findings, 

{ Conclusion and Recommendations ” — 
*» v contained in Chapter $ of the re- 
1 , Port: . . 

\ A. SUMMARY of charges 
I AND FINDINGS 

The initial public charges were that 
the CIA’s domestic 'activities had in- 
volved: # . 

L Large-scale spying on American 
citizens in the United States by the 
CIA, whose responsibility is foreign 
intelligence. 

2. Keeping dossiers on large num- 
bers of American citizens. 

! 3. Aiming these activities at Ameri- 

, can who have expressed their dis- 
agreement with various government 
policies. 

These initial charges were subsequ- 
ently supplemented by. others including 
allegations that the CIA: 

-U # Had intercepted and opened per- 
sonal mail in the United States for 
20 years; 

• Had infiltrated domestic dissident 
groups and otherwise intervened in 

j domestic politices; 

; * Had engaged in illegal wiretaps 

and break-ins; and, 

• Had improperly assisted other 

• government agencies, 

• Hi addition, assertions have been 

• ma de ostensibly linking the CIA to 

• the assassination of President John F. 

•' Kennedy. 

It becomes clear from the public 



reaction to these charges that the 

* secrecy in which the agency nessarily 

* operates^ combined with the allega- 
tibijs of wrongdoing, had contributed 

A to widespread public misunderstanding 
of the agency’s actual practices. 

■y A detailed analysis of the facts has- 

■ convinced the' commission that the 

{ great majority of the CIA’s domestic' 
f activities, comply with its statutory 
*’• authority. .. .. V 

\ Nevertheless, over. the 28 years of its 
} history, the. CIA has engaged in some ‘ 
i activities that should be criticized and 

► not permitted to happen again — both 
\ in light of the limits imposed on the 
; agency by law and as a matter of pub- 
; lie policy. 

j Some of these activities were initi- 

■ ated or ordered by Presidents, either 
» directly or indirectly. 

Some of them fall within the doubt- 
ful qrea between responsibilities dele- 
gated to the CIA by Congress and the 

> National Security Council on the one 

* hand and activities specifically prohib- 
: ited to the agency on the other. 

* ^ Some of them were plainly unlawful 
' v and constituted improper invasions 
; upon the rights of Americans. 

) The agency’s own recent actions, 
j undertaken for the most part in 1973 
. . and 1974, have gone far to terminate 
; the activities upon which this investi- 
] gation has focused. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission are designed 
to clarify areas of doubt concerning 
the agency’s authority, to strengthen 
the agency’s structure, and to guard 
against recurrences of these impropri- 
eties. 

B. THE CIA’s ROLE 
AND AUTHORITY 
Findings 

The Central Intelligence Agency was 



established by the National Security 
1 Act of 1947 as the nation’s first com- } 
} prehensive peacetime foreign intelli- 
j gence service. The objective was to 
provide the President with, coordinat- 
1 ed intelligence, which the 'country, . 
[. lacked prior to the attack on Pearl 
I Harbor. ‘ > 

j The Director of Central Intelligence 
; reports directly to the President. The 
• CIA receives its policy direction and 
< guidance from the National' Security 
Council, composed of .the President, 

( the Vice, President and the secretaries 
of State and Defense. 
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The statute directs the CIA to cor- 
relate, evaluate, and disseminate intel- 
ligence' obtained from United States 
intelligence agencies, and’ to perform 
such other functions related to intel- 
ligence as the National Security Coun- 
cil^ directs. Recognizing that the CIA 
would be dealing with sensitive, secret 
materials, Congress made the Director 
of Central Intelligence responsible for 
protecting intelligence sources and 
methods from unauthorized disclosure. 

At the same time, Congress sought 
to assure the American public that it 
was not establishing a secret police 
which would threaten the civil liber- 
ties of Americans. It specifically for- 
bade the CIA from exercising “police, 
subpoena, or law-enforcement powers 
or internal security functions.” The ! 
CIA was not to replace- the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in conducting 
domestic activities to investigate crime 
or internal subversion. \ 

Although Congress contemplated that 
the focus of the CIA would be on for- 
eign intelligence, it understood that 
some of its activities would be con- 
ducted within the United States. The 
CIA necessarily maintains its. head- 
quarters here, procures logistical sup- 
port, recruits and trains employees, 
tests equipment, and conducts other 
domestic activities in support of its 
foreign intelligence mission. It makes 
necessary investigations in the United 
States to maintain the security of its 
facilities and personnel. 

Additionally, it has been understood 
from the beginning that the CIA is 
permitted to collect foreign intelli- 
gence — that is, information concerning 
foreign capabilities, intentions, and ac- 
tivities — from America citizens within 
this country by overt means. 

Determining the legal propriety of 
domestic activities of the CIA re- 
quires the application of the law to the 
particular facts involved. This task in- 
volves consideration of more than the 
National Security Act and the direc- 
tives of the National Security Council; 
constitutional and other statutory pro- 
visions also circumscribe the domestic 
activities of the CIA. Among the, ap- 
plicable constitutional provisions are 
the First Amendment, protecting free- 
dom of, speech, of the press, and of 
peaceable assembly; and the Fourth 
Amendment, prohibiting unreasonable 
searches and seizures. Among the stat- 
utory provisions are those which limit 
such activities as electronic eav ;s- 



dropping and interception of the mails. ' 

The, precise scope of many of these 
statutory and constitutmnal provisions 
is not easily stated. The National Se- 
curity Act in particular was drafted in 
broad terms in order to provide flexi- 
bility for the CIA to adapt to changing 
intelligence- needs. Such critical 
phrases as “internal security func- 
tions” are left undefined. The mean- 
ing of the director’s responsibility to 
protect intelligence sources and meth- 
ods from unauthorized disclosure has # 
also been a subject of uncertainty. 

The word “foreign” appears. nowhere 
in the statutory grant of authority, 
though it has always 'been understood 
that the CIA’s mission is limited to 
matters related to foreign intelligence. 
This apparent statutory ambiguity, al- 
though, not posing problems in prac- 
tice, has troubled members of the pub- 
lic who read the statute without having 
the benefit of the legislative history 
and the instructions to the, CIA from 
the National Security Council. 

Conclusions 

The evidence within the scope of 
this inquiry does not ^indicate that 
fundamental rewriting of the National 
Security Act is either necessary or 
appropriate. 

The evidence does demonstrate the 
need , for some statutory and admin- 
istrative clarification of the role and 
function of the agency f ' r 

Ambiguities have been partially" 
responsible for some, though not all, 
of th^ agency’s deviations within the 
United 'States from Its assigned- mis- 
sion. In some cases reasonable persons 
will differ as to the lawfulness of the 
activity; in others, the absence of clear 
guidelines as to its authority deprived 
■the agency of a means of resisting 
pressures to engage in activities which 
now appear to us improper. 

Greater public awareness of the 
limits of the CIA’s domestic authority 
would do much to reassure the Amer- 
ican people. ^ 

The requisite clarification can best 
be accomplished (a) through a specific 
amendment clarifying » the National 
Security Act provision which delin- 
eates the permissible scope of CIA 
activities, as set forth in recommenda- 
tion 1, andy(b) through issuance of an 
executive order 'further limiting do- 
mestic activities of, the' CIA, as' set 
forth in recommendation 2. 

Recommendation (1) 

Section 403 of -the National Security 
Act of 1947 should.be amended in the 
form set forth in Appendix VI to this 
report. These amendments, in sum- 
mary, would: v 

a. Make explicit that the CIA’s ac- 

tivities must be related to foreign in- 
telligence. ’ 

b. Clarify the responsibility of the 
CIA to protect intelligence sources 
and methods from unauthorized dis- 
closure. (The agency would be respon- 
sible for protecting against unauthor- 
ized. disclosures within the CIA, and 
it wopld be responsible for providing 
guidance and technical assistance to 
other agency and department heads in 



protecting against unauthorized dis- 
closures within their own agencies and 
departments.)- 

c. Confirm publicly the CIA’s exist- 
ing authority to collect foreign intel- 
ligence from willing sources within the 
.United States and, except as specified' 
by the President in a published ex- 
ecutive order, prohibit the CIA from 
collection efforts within the United 
States directed at securing foreign in- 
telligence from unknowing American 
citizens. ^ 

Recommendation (2) 

The President should by executive 
order prohibit the CIATrom the col- . 
lection of information about the dom- 
estic activities of United States -citi- 
zens (whether /by uvert or covert 
means), the evaluation, correlation, 
and dissemination of analyses or 're- 
ports about such activities, and the 
storage of such information, with . ex- 
ceptions for the following categories 
of persons or activities: 
a. Persons presently or formerly af- 
filiated, or beipg. considered for affilia-. 
tion, With the CIA, directly or'ir^h 
rectly, or others who require cleai> 
artel. by the CIA to receive classified 
information;, ' / 

_ b. . Persons or activities that pose a , 
clear threat to CIA^axdUiies or per* 
sonnel, provided that proper coordina- 
tion with the FBI is accomplished; 

c. Persons suspected of espionage or 
other illegal activities relating to for- 
eign intelligence, provided that proper 
coordination with the FBI is- accom- 
plished. \ 

d. Information which is received in- 
cidental to appropriate .CIA activities 
may be transmitted to an agency with 
appropriate jurisdiction, including law- 

< enforcement agencies. 

Collection of information from nor- 
mal library sources such as newspa- 
pers, books, magazines and other such 
documents is not to be affected by 
this order. # 

Information currently being main- 




tained which is inconsistent with tl\e 
order should be destroyed 'ht the con- 
clusion of the current congressional 
investigations or as soon thereafter 
as permitted by law. 

The CIA should periodically screen 
its files and eliminate all material in- 
' consistent with the order. 

The order should be issued after 
consultation with the National Secu- 
rity Cpuncil, the - Attorney General, 
and the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; Any modification of the order 
would be permitted only through pub- 
lished amendments. 

G. SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 
OF THE CIA 
1. External Controls 
\ Findings 

The CIA is subject to supervision 
and cqntrol by various executive agen- 
cies and by the Congress. 

Congress has established special pro- 



cedures for review of the ClAiand its 
•secret budget within foui* smill sub- 
committees. Historically, these subcom- 
mittees have bee* composed o’? mem- 
bers of Congress with many other de- 
mands on their time. The CIA has not 
a‘s a general rule received (detailed 
scrutiny by the Congress.' 

The principal bodies within the exec- 
utive branch performing a supervisory 
or control function are the National 
Security Council, which gives the CIA 
its policy direction and control; the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, which 
reviews the - CIA’s budget in much 
the same fashion as it reviews budgets 
of other government agencies; and the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board, which is composed of dis- 
tinguished citizens; serving part-time 
in a general advisory function for the 
President on the quality of the gather- 
ing and interpretation of intelligence. 
✓ ' None of these agencies has the spe- 
cific responsibility of overseeing the 
CIA to determine whether its activities 
are proper. , 

The Department of Justice also exer- 
cises an. oversight role, , through . its 
power to initiate prosecutions for crim- 
inal misconduct. For a period of over 
20- years, however, an agreement ex- 
isted between the Department of Jus- 
tice and the CIA. providing that the 
agency was to investigate allegations 
of crimes by CIA employees or agents 
which involved government money or 
property or might involve operational 
security. If, following the investiga- 
tion, the agency determined that there 
was no reasonable basis • to believe a 
crime had been committed, or that op- 
erational security^ aspects precluded 
prosecution, the case was not referred 
to the Department of Justice. . 

The commission, has found notiling 
to indicate that the CIA abused the 
function given it by the agreement. 
The agreement, however, involved the 
agency directly in forbidden law en- 
forcement activities, arid represented 
an abdication by the Department- of 
Justice of its statutory responsibilities. 

Conclusions , ' 

Some^ improvement ( in the congres- 
sional oversight system \Wuld be help, 
ful. The problem: of providing ade- 
quate oversight and control while 
maintaining essential security is not 
easily resolved. Several knowledgeable 
witnesses pointedjo the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy as an appropri- 
ate model for congressional oversight 
of the agency. That committee has had 
an excellent record of providing :ef fee-, 
tive oversight while avoiding breaches 
of security in a highly Sensitive area. 

One of . the underlying causes of the 
problems confronting the CIA arises 
out of the pervading atmosphere of se^ 
crecy in which its activities have been 
conducted in the past. One aspect. of 
this, has been the secrecy of the 
budget. • . 

A new body is needed to provide 
oversight of the agency within the ex-, 
ecutive branch. Because of the need to 
preserve security, tne CIA is not sub- 
ject to the usual constraints of audit, 
judicial review, publicity or open con- 



gressional budget review and over- 
SighU Consequently, its operations re- 
quire additional external control. The 
authority assigned the job of supervis- 
ing the CIA must be given sufficient 
power and significance to assure- the 
public of effective supervision. 

The "situation whereby the agency 
determined whether its own employees 
would be prosecuted must hot be per- 
mitted to recur. 

' Recommendation (3) 

The President rshould recommend to 
Congress the establishment, of a Joint 
Committee on Intelligence tcT assume 
the oversight role currently played by 
I the Armed Services Committees. 

Itecommendation (4) 

Congress should give careful consid- 
eration to the question whether the 
budget of the CIA should not, at\least 
/to some extent, be madcpublip, partic- 
ularly in view of the provisions of Arti- 
cle I, Section 9y Clause 7 of the Consti- 
tution. J 7 

Recommendation (5) 

a. The functions of the, President’s 
Foreign/ Intelligence Advisory Board 

- - ■ • ’ Y 

, should be expanded to include over- 
sight of the CIA. This expanded over-^ 
sight board should be composed of dis- 
tinguished citizens with .varying back- 
grounds and experience. It should be 
headed by- a full-timA chairman and 
should have a full-time staff appropri- 
ate to its role. Its. functions related to 
the CIA should include; 

!• Assessing compliance by the CIA 
with its statutory authority. 

2. Assessing the quality of foreign 
intelligence, collection. 

3. Assessing the quality of foreign 
intelligence estimates., 

4. Assessing the quality of the or- 
ganization of the CIA., 

5. Assessing the quality/of the man- 
agement of the CIA. . 

6. ' M a k i n g recommendations ‘-with 
respect to the above subjects to the 
President and the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and, i where appropriate,- 
the Attorney Qeneral. 

b. The board should have access to 
all information in the CIA. It should 
be authorized to audit and investigate 
CIA expenditures and activities on its 
own initiative. 

c. The inspector general of the ClX 
should be authorized to report directly ”• 
to the board, after having notified the 

Director of Central Intelligence, in 
cases he deems appropriate. 

Recommendation (6) 

The Department of Justice and the 
CIA should establish written guide-- 
• lines for the handling of reports of 
criminal violations by employees of 
the agency or relating to its, affairs. 
These guidelines should require that 
the criminal investigation and the de- 
cision, whether to prosecute be made 
by the Department of Justice, after 
consideration of agency views regard- 
ing the impact of prosecution on the 
national security. The agency should 
be permitted to conduct such investi- 



gations as it' requires to determine/ 
whether its operations have- been jeop- 
ardized. The agency should scrupu- 
lously avoid exercise of the prosecu- 
torial function. 

2. Internal Controls 
Findings 

The director’s duties in .administer- 
ing the intelligence community, han- 
dling relations with other components 
of the government,, an d passing on 
broad questions of policy leave him 
little time for day-to-day supervision of 
the agency. Post studies have noted 
the need for' the director to delegate 
greater responsibiliy for the adminis- 
tration of the agency to the Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

In recent years, the position of dep- 
uty director has been /occupied by a 
high-ranking military officer, with re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining liaison 
with the Department oi; Defense, fos- 
tering the agency’s relationship with 
the military services, and providing top 
CIA management with necessary ex- 
perience and ^kilV in understanding 
particular intelligence requirements of 
the military. Generally speaking, the 
deputy directors of central intelligence 
have hot been heavily engaged in ad : 
ministration oi the agency. • 

Each oi the four directorates within 
the CIA— Operations, intelligence,' ad- 
ministration, and. science and technol- 
ogy — js headed by a deputy director, 
who reports to the Director and Dep. 
uty Director of Central Intelligence. 
These four deputies, together with cer- 
tain other top agency officials such as 
the comptroller, form the Agency Man- 
agement Committee, which makes 
, many of the administrative and man- 
agement decisions affecting more than 
one directorate. 

'Outside the, chain of command, the 
primary internal mechanism for, keep- 
ing the agency, within bounds is the 
inspector general, The size of this of- 
fice was recenly sharply reduced, and x 
its previous practice of making regular 
k 'reviews of various agency departments 
was terminated. At' the present time, 
the activities of the office are almo$t 
entirely concerned with coordinating 
agency responses t;o the various in- 
vestigating bodies; and with various 
types of employee grievances. . 

> The office of general counsel flias on 
occasion played an important role in 
preventing or terminating agency ac- 
tivities in violation of law, but many, 
of the questionable or unlawful, activi- 
ties discussed in ibis' report were not 
brought ’to the attention of this office. 

A certain parochialisrri may have re- 
sulted ,^rom the fact' that attorneys in 
the office have little or no legal experi- 
ence outside the agency. It is imoor- 
tant that the agency receive the best 
possible legal advice on the often dif-^ 
ficult and unusual situations which 
confront it. 

Conclusions ' 

In the final ahalysis' t h e proper 
functioning of the agency must de- 
pend in large pa^t onjthe character of 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 

The best assurance against misuse 
of the agency lies in the appointment 
to that position of persons with the 
judgment, courage, and independence 



to resist' improper pressure arU impor- 
tuning, whether from the White House, 
within the agency or elsewhere. 

Compartmentation within the agency, 
although certainly appropriate for se- 
curity reasons, has sometimes been 
carried to extremes which prevent 
proper supervision and control. 

The agency must rely on the disci- 
pline and integrity 'of the men and 
women it employs. Many of the activi- / 
ties we have found to be improper or 
unlawful were in fact questioned by 
lower-level employees. Bringing ,such 
situations to the attention of upper 
levels of management is one of the pur- 
poses of a system in internal control. x 
* Recommendation .(7) 

a, Persons appointed to the position 
of Director" of Central / Intelligence 
should be individuals of stature, in- 
dependence, and integrity. In making 
this appointment, consideration should 
be given to individuals from outside 
the^career service of thd CIA, although 
promotion from within should not be 
barred. Experience in intelligence serv- 
ice is not neeessarily a prerequisite for 
the position; management and admin- 
' istrative skills, are at least as important 
as the technical expertise which can 
always be found in an able deputy. 

# b. Although the director serves at 
the pleasure of the President, no direc- 
tor shoultj serve in that, position for 
more than TO years. 4 

V Recommendation ( 8 ) 

a. The Office of Deputy Director 
of Central Intelligence should be re- 
constituted . to provide for two such 
deputies, in addition to the four heads 
of the agency’s directorates. One de- 
puty would act as the administrative 
officer, freeing the director from day- 
today management duties. The other 
deputy should be / a military officer, 
serving the functions of fostering re- 
lations with the military and providing 
the agency with technical expertise 
on military intelligence requirements. 

•b. The advice and consent Qf the 
Senate should be required for the 
appointment of each Deputy Difectoi: 
of Central Intelligence. 

Recommendation (9) . 

a. The inspector" general should be 

upgraded to a' status equivalent to 
that of the deputy directors in charge 
of the four directorates within the 
CIA. ; ' 

b. The Office of Inspector General 
should be staffed by outstanding, ex- 
perienced officers from both inside and 
outside the CIA, with ability- to under- 
stand the various branches of the 
agency. 

c. The inspector 'general’s duties 
with respect tp domestic CIA activities 
should include periodic reviews of all 
offices within the United States. He 
should examine' each office for com- 
pliance with- CIA authority and reg- 
ulations as well as for the effective- 
ness of their programs in implement- 
ing policy objectives. v 

d. The inspector general should in- 
investigate all these reports from em- 



ployees concerning possible violations 
of the CIA statute. 

e. The inspector general should be 
. given complete access to . all informa- 
tion in the, CIA relevant to his re- 
views. 

f. An effective inspector general’s 
office will require a larger staff, more^ 
frequent reviews, and highly qualified 
personnel. 

g. Inspector general reports should 
be provided to the National Security 
Council and the recommended execu- 
tive oversight body. The inspector gen- 
eral should have the authority, when 
he deems it appropriate, after notify- 
ing the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence to consult with the executive 
oversight body on any CIA activity 
(see Recommendation 5). 

Recommendation (10) 

a. The director should review the 
composition and operation of the Of- 
fice of General Counsel and the de- 
gree to which this office is consulted 
to determine v whether, the agency is 
receiving adequate legal assistance 
and representation in view of current 
requirements. 

; b. Consideration should be'given to 
measures which would strengthen the 
office’s professional capabilities and 
resources Including, among other 
things, ( 1 ) occasionally departing from 
• the existing practice of hiring lawyers ■ 
from within the agency to bring in 
seasoned lawyers from /private prac- 
tice as well as to hire law school grad- 
uates Without prior CIA experience; 

' ( 2 ) occasionally assigning agency law- 
yers to serve a tour of duty elsewhere 
in the government to expand their 
experience: (3) encouraging lawyers to‘ 
participate in outside professional ac- 
tivities. ' r ^ .". 

Recommendation (11) 

To a degree consistent with the 
need for security, the CIA should be 
encouraged to provide for increased 
lateral movement of personnel among 
the directorates, and to bring persons 
• i . - 



with outside experience into the agen- 
cy at all levels. .’ 

' Recommendations (12) 
a;/ The agency sliould issue detailed ' 
guidelines for its employees further 
specifying those activities within the 
United States which are permitted 
and those which are prohibited by 
statute, executive orders, and NSC 
and DCI directives. 

b. These guidelines should also set 
forth the standards which goyemvCIA 
activities and the general types of ac- 
tivities which are permitted and pro- 
hibited. They should, - among other 
things, specify that: > • — 

• Clandestine collection of intelli- 
gence directed against United States 
citizens which is prohibited except as 
specifically permitted by law or pub-. 



lished executive order. v . 

• Unlawful methods or activities are 
prohibited. 

• Prior approval of the DCI shall ’ 

be required for any activities which 
may raise questions of compliance 
with the law or with agency ^regula- 
tions. -A* 

c. The guidelines should also pro^ 
vide that employees with information 
on possibly improper activities are to, 
bring it promptly to the attention of 
the -Director of Central Intelligence 
or the inspector general. I 

D. SIGNIFICANT AREAS OF 
INVESTIGATION 

/ Introduction ; '.’••••' • j 

Dorriestic activities of the CIA rais- ' 
ing substantial questions of compli- 
ance with the law have been closely < 
examined by the coinmission to deter- 
mine the context in which they were 
performed, the pressure of the times, 
the relationship of the activity to the ' 
agency’s foreign intelligence assign- 
ment and to other CIA activities, the , 

' procedures used to authorize and con- 
duct the activity, and the extfent atid 
effect of the activity. v > 

In describing and assessing eadh \ 
such lactivity, it has been necessary to J 
consider both th^t activity’s relation- ( 
ship to the ligtyimate national security 
needs of . tjie x nation and the threat 
such activities might pose to individual ! 
rights of Americans and to a society j 
founded on the need for government, 
as well 'as private citizens, to obey the , 
law. ^ 

1. The CIA’s Mail Intercepts 
Findings 

At the time the CIA came into being, 
one of the highest" national intelligence 
priorities was to gain an understading 
of the Soviet Union and its worldwide 
activities affecting our national secur- ' 
ity. •• ••• . . 

In this context, the CIA began in 
\1952 a program of surveying mail be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet \ 
Union as it passed through a Ntnv York 
postal facility. In 1953 it began open- ; 
ing some of this mail. TJie program 
was expanded oVer the following tvVo 
decades and ultimately involved the ^ 
opening of many letters and the anal; 
ysis of envelopes, or “cdvers,” of a A. 
great many more letters. / . \ 

The New York mail intercept was 
designed to attempt to identify persons 
within the United States who were 
cooperating with the Soviet Union and 
its intelligence forces to harm the ' 
United States. It was also intended to 
determine technical communications 
procedures and mail censorship tech- 
niques used by the Soviets. x 

The Director o^ the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency approved commence- 
ment of the New York mail intercept 
in 1952. During the ensuing years, so 
far as the record shows, Postmasters 
General Summerfield, Day, and Blount 
were informed of the program in vary- ■ 
ing degrees, as was Attorney General 
Mitchell.- Since- 1958, the FBI was 
aware of this program and . received 
57,000 items from. it. ;; 

A 1962 CIA memorandum indicates 



the agency was a>vare that .the mail 
openings would be viewed as violating 
federal criminal laws prohibiting ob- 
struction or delay of the mails. 

In the last years before the termina- 
tion of this program, out of 4,350,000 
items of mail sent to and from the So- 
viet Union, the New York intercept ex- 
amined the outside of 2,300,000 of these 
items, photographed 33,000 envelopes, 
and open 8,700. 

The mail intercept was terminated 
in 1973 when the chief ^postal inspector 
refused te allow its continuation with- 
out an up-to-date high-level aoorovgl. 

The CIA also ran much smaller mall 
intercepts for brief' periods in Sari 
Francisco between 1969 and 1971 and ‘ 
in the territory of Hawaii during 1954 
and 1955. For a' short period in 1957, 

. mail in transit between foreign coup- ; ' 
tries was intercepted in New Orleans. ,. i 
Conclusions 

While in operation, the CIA’s domes- 
tic mail opening programs were unlaw- 
ful. United States statutes specifically 
forbid opening the mail. 

/The mail' openings also raise consti- . 
tutional questions under the Fourth 
Amendment guarantees against unrea- 
sonable search, and the scope of the 
New York project poses possible diffi- 
culties with the First Amendment 
♦ rights of speech and Rfess. / "• i • 
Mail cover operations (examining . . 
"and copying of envelopes only) are 
t< legal when carried out in compliance 
'with postal regulations on a limited 
and* selective basis involving matters 
of national security. The New ; York 
mail intercept did not meet the.se 
criteria. 

The nature and degree of assistance 
given by the CIA to the FBI in th6f 
New York mail project indicate that 
the CIA’s primary purpose eventually 
became participation with the FBI in 
internal security functions. According- 
ly, the ' CIA’s participation was prp- 
hibited under the National Security 
Act, , ; • • t 

Recommendation (13) . „ ./* ’ 

a. The President should instruct the' 
Director of Central Intelligence that' 
the CIA is not to engage, again in do- 
mestic mail openings except with ex- 
press statutory authority in time of 
war. (See also Recommendation 23). : ' 
b. The President should instruct ttihV 
Director of Central Intelligence that 1 
mail cover examinations are to be^v; 

. compliance with postal regulations;*' 
they are to be undertaken only in fur- 
therance of the CIA’s legitimate activi- 
ties and then only on a limited and 

See TEXT, A9, Col. 1 , V 

' ■■ _ **. 
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: TEXT, From A8 ' 

selected basis cleany involving mat- 
ters of National security. 

, 2. Intelligence Community ■ 

.•! Coordination 
. Findings \ . 

, As a result of growing domestic dis- 
order, the Department of Justice, start- 
l ljng in 1967 at the direction of Attorney 
/. General Ramsey Clark, coordinated a 
-^series of secret units and interagency 
' "groups in an effort to collate and eval- 
uate intelligence relating to, these 
'events. These' efforts continued until 
■;1973. 7 

^ • 7 The interagency committees were 
‘'designed for analytic and not opera- 
• 'tional purposes. They were created as 
,. a result of White House pressure 
‘tvhcich began in, 1967, because the FBI 
7 'performed only limited evaluation and 
analysis of the information it collected 
•-on these ^events. The stated purpose of 
CIA’s participation was to supply rele^ 
.7 vant foreign intelligence and to fur- 
nish advice on evaluation techniques. 
./vs/xrThe CIA was reluctant to become 
v I r unduly involved in these committees, 
which had problems of domestic un- 
r (rest as their principal focus. I repead- 1 
tedly refused to assign full-time per- 
'nsonnel to any of them. u , 

\j , The most active of the committees- 
• ! 6 ’Was the Intelligence Evaluation Staff, 
:7 j which met from January, 1971, to May, 
>1973,- A CIA liaison officer (attended 
over 100 weekly meetings of the staff, 
some of ^hich concerned drafts of re- 
ports which had no foreign aspects. 

, With the exception ^ of one instance, 
there is no eveidenee that he acted in 
; any capacity other than as an adviser 
' .'on foreign intelligence, and, to some 
-derree, as an editor. / ■ * * 

‘ t On one occasion the CIA liaison offi- 
cer appears to have caused a CIA 
"/ agent to gather domestic, information 
7 Which was reported to the Intelligence 
'.^valuation Staff. . 

'» • , The commission . found no evidence 
of other activities by the CIA that 
i'w.ere conducted by the CIA that were 
on behalf of the Department of Jus- 
- tice groups except for the supplying 
, : 6f appropriate foreign intelligence and 
advice on evaluation techniques. 
c ; » . < ; conclusions 

, The statutory prohibition on internal 
‘[.security functions does not preclude 
^the CIA, from providing foreign intelli- 
gence or advice on evaluation techni- 
v flues to interdepartmental intelligence 
. evaluation organizations having some 
domestic aspects. The statute was in- 
tended to promote coordination, not 
cdmpartmentation of intelligence be- 
tween governmental departments. 

7* The attendance of the CIA liaison 
Officer: at oyer 100 meetings of the Intel- 
ligence Evaluation Staff, some of them 
concerned wholly-, with domestic mat- 
ters, neverthelesss created at least the 
. appearance of impropriety. The Direc- 

• tor of Central Intelligence was well ad- 

Vyised to approach such participation 
reluctantly. .• - . 

• >i The liaison officer acted improperly 
.In the one instande which he directed 
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tan agent to gainer aomestic lniorma- 
'V 'tion. wi.thin the United States which 
\ was reported to the Intelligence Eval- 

- “Ration Staff. ., . ^ 7 . , ... 

Much of the problem stemmed from 
. v^.the absence in government of any or- 
' Vganization capable of adequately ana- 
r,r ;.lyzing\ intelligence collected by the 
FBI on matters outside the purview of 
’-CIA. , 

'•'Vk- ; ^ Recommendation.. 

7 . a, A. capability should b& developed 
Within .the FBI, or elsewhere in the De- 
partment of Justice, to evaluate, ana- 
lyze,, and coordinate intelligence and 
‘‘^counterintelligence collected by the 
o? FBI concerning expionage, terrorism, 

■ and other related matters of internal 
.»■ ^security. " ‘ 

; V7 b. The CIA should restrict its parti- 
cipation in any joint intelligence com- 
mittees to!'' foreign ' intelligence mat- 
"ters.' , - ' 

> ^c. The' FBI should be encouraged to 
’ Continue to look to the. CIA for such 
foreign intelligence and counterintel- 
ligence as is relevant to FBI, needs. 
Special Operations Group— "Operation 

.. ' ;-y chaos” " 

• fi f' ' ' t / \ Findings 

The Idle i960s and early 1970s were 
•Riarked by widespread . violence and 

• /Civil disbrders. Demonstrations, 

marches and protest assemblies' were 
^frequent in a number of cities. Many 
\ universities and college campuses be- 
;-. ; came places of disruption apd unrest. 

- Government facilities- were picketed 
ri And sometimes invaded. Threats of 

bambingapd bombing incidents occur- 
.-.ied frequently: In. Washinton and 
. . other major . cities, special ^security 
i .rneasures had to be instituted to con- 
■f ;.trol the access to public buildings. 

7>V Responding to presidential request^ 
made in the face of growing domestic 
• disorder, the Director of Central Intel- . 
I ligence in August, 1967, established a 
\ Special Operations Group within the 
.CIA to collect, coordinate, evaluate 
. ’and report on the extent of foreign in- 
fluence on 'domestic dissidence. # 

The group’s "activities, which later 
came to be known as Operation 
CHAOS, led the CIA to collect infor- 
mation on dissident Americans from 

v. CIA field stations overseas and from 

; “the FBI; 

•• Although the stated purpose of the 

* Vf operation was to : determine whether 

4 t‘A here were any. foqign contacts with 

" American dissident groups, it resulted 
. in the accumulation of considrable ma- 
terial on domestic dissidents and their 
activities, i - / .* 

During.six years, the operation com- 

. Spiled some 13,000 different files, in- 
, eluding files on 7,200 American citi- 
zens. The documents in these files and 
", Jf elated materials included the names 
. of more than 300, D00 perons and organ- 
isations, which were entered into a 
^computerized index. 

,■7 This information was kept closely 
guarded within the CIA. Using this in- 
formation, personnel of the group pre- 
pared ,3,500 memoranda for internal 
use; 3,000 memoranda for dissemina- 
tion to the FBI; and 37 memoranda 
° for distribution to White House and 



other ;top level officials in the gov- 
ernment: j :. 

• - The staff assigned to the operation 
*ras steadily enlarged in response to. 
Repeated presidential requests for ad- 
ditional information, ultimately reach- 
ing a maximum of 52 in 1971. Because 
frf excessive isolation, the operation 
was substantially insulated from mean- 
ingful review within the agency, in- 



cluding review by the Counterintelli- 
gence Staff— of which the operation 
was technically a part; A 

Commencing in late 1969* Operation 
CHAOS used a number of agents to 
collect intelligence abroad on any for- 
eign connections .with American dissi^ 
dent groups. In order , to have suffi- 
cient/‘ , cover , ’ for these agents, the op-. 
. eration recruited persons from domes- 
tic dissident groups or recruited others 
and instructed them to associate with 
such groups in this country. 

Most of the operation’s recruits were 
not directed to collect information do- . 
mestjcally on American dissidents. 'On 
a number of oCcassions, however, such 
information was reported by the re- 
cruits while they were developing, dis- 
sident credentials in the Uriited*States, 
and the information wal retained in 
the files of the operation. On three oc- 
. casions, an agent of the operation was ‘ 
specifically directed to collect domes- 
tic intelligence. • 

V No evidence was found that any Op- 
eration CHAOS agent used of. was di- 
rected by the agency tq use' electronic 
surveillance, wiretaps or '.break-ins in 
the United States against any dissident 
individual or group. : . \ ..[$ 

. Activity of the operation decreased 1 
substantially by mid-1972. The' opera- 
tion was formally terminated in March 
1974. ; .. - ; a ; /. •« , • • , • 

" Conclusions 

Some domestic activities of Opera- 
tion CHAOS unlawfully exceeded the 
CIA’s statutory, even though thd de- 
clared mission of gathering intelli- 
gence abroad as to foreign influence 
on domestic dissident activities was 
proper. .. . 

Most signficantly, the operation be- 
came a repository for large quantities 
of information on the domestic activi- 
ties of American citizens. This infor- 
mation was derived principally from 
FBI reports or from overt sources and 
not from clandestine collection by the 
CIA, and much of it was not directly 
related to the question of the existence 
of foreign connections. / . ^ 

It was probably' necessary for the 
CIA to accumulate an information 
base on domestic dissident activities in 
order to assess fairly whether the ac- 
tivities had foreign connections. Tfhe 
FBI would collect information but 
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would not evaluate it. But the accumu- 
lation of domestic data in the opera- 
tion exceeded what was reasonably re- 
quired to make such an assessment 
and was thus improper. . . . 

The use of agents of the operation 
on three occasions to' gather informa- 
‘ tion within the United States on 
strictly domestic matters was beyond 
the CIA’s authority. In addition the in- 
telligence disseminations and those 
portions of a major study prepared by 
the agency which dealt with purely do- 
mestic matters were improper. * 

The isolation of Operation CHAOS 
within the CIA and its independence 
from supervision by the regular chain 
of command within the clandestine 
service made it possible for the activi- 
ties of the operation to stray over the » 
bounds of the agency’s authority with- 
out the knowledge of senior officials. 
The absence of any regular review of 
these activities prevented timely cor- 
rection of such missteps as did occqr. 

Recommendation (15) . 

a. Presidents should refrain from di- 
recting the CIA to perform what are 
'essentially internal security tasks. 

b. The CIA should resist any efforts, 
whatever their origin, to involve it 
again in s\ich improper activities. 

' c. The agency should guard against 
allowing any component (like the Spe- 
cial Operations Group), to become so 
self-contained and isolated from top 



leadership that regular supervision 
and review are lost. ' . 

d. The files of the CHAOS project 
which, have no foreign intelligence 
value should be destroyed by the 
agency, at the conclusion of the current 
congressional investigations, or as soon 
thereafter as permitted by law. 

4. Protection of the Agency v Against 

Threats of Violence — 

Office of Security - ^ ; v 

Findings 

The CIA, was not immune from the* 
threats of violence and disruption dur- 
ing the period of domestic unrest be- 
tween 1967 and 1972. The Office of Se- 
. curity was charged throdghout this pe- 
riod with the responsibility of ensur- 
ing the continued functioning of the - 
CIA. . . 

The office therefore^ from 1967 to 
1970, had its field officers collect infor- 
mation from published materials, law " 
enforcement authorities, other agen- 
cies and college officials before re- \ 

' cruiters were sent td i some campuses. 
Monitoring and communications sup- 
port was provided to recruiters when 
trouble v/as expected., ■; ; . : 

The office was also responsible, with 
the approval of the Director of Central 
Intelligence, for a program from Feb- 
ruary, 1967, to December, 1968, wjiich 
at first monitor ed/but later infiltrated, 
dissident, organizations in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area to determine if the 
groups planned any activities against 
CIA or other government installations. 

At no time were more than 12 per- 
sons performing these tasks, and they 
performed them on a- part-time basis. 



The project was terminated when the 
Washington Metropolitan Police De- .> 
partment developed . its own intelli- 
gence capability. 

In December, 1967, the office began 
a continuing study of dissident activity 
in the United States, using information 
from published and other voluntary 
knowledgeable Sources. The office 
produced weekly situation information 
reports analyzing dissident activities 
and providing calendars of future 
events. Calendars were given to the/ 
Secret .Service, but the CIA made no' 
other disseminations outside the . 
agency. About 500 to 800 files were 
maintained' on dissenting organizations 
and individuals. Thousands of names 
in the files werejndexed. Report publi- 
cation was ended in late 1972, and the 
entire project was ended ip 1973. 

Conclusions V 

The program under whicn the Office 
of Security rendered assistance to 
agency recruiters on college campuses • 

, was. justified as an exercise of the, 
agency’s responsibility to protect its 
own personnel and operations. Such 
support activities were not undertaken 
for the purpose 6f protecting the facili- 
ties or operatiohs of other governmen- 
tal agencies, or to maintain public or- 
der or enforce laws. ' • 

The agency should not infiltrate a 
dissident group for security purposes 
unless there is a clear danger to 
agency installations, operations or per- 
sonnel, and investigative cpverage of 
the threat by the FBI and local law en- 
forcement authorities is inadequate. 
The agency’s infiltration of dissident 
groups in the Washington area went 
far, beyond steps necessary to protect 
the agency’s own facilities, personnel 
and operations, and therefore ex- 
ceeded the CIA’s Statutory* authority. 

In addition, the agency undertook to 
protect other government departments 
and agencies — a police function pro- 
hibited to it by statute. 
v Intelligence activity directed toward 
learning from what sources a domestic 
dissident group receives its financia. 



i support within the United States, and 
^how much ineopie it has, is no part of 
the authorized security operations of the 
agency. Neither is it in function of the 
agency to compile records on who at- 
tends peaceful meetings of such dissi- 
dent groups, or what each speaker has 
to say (unless it relates to disruptive 
or violent activity , which -may be di- 
. reefed against the agency). 

The agency’s actions in contributing 
funds, photographing people, activities 
andx^ars, and following people home 
were unreasonable under the circum- 
stances and therefore exceeded the 
CIA’s authority. 

With certain exceptions, ■ the pro- 
gram under which the Office of Secu- 
; rity (without infiltration) gathered, or- 
ganized and analyzed information 
about dissident groups for purposes of 
security was within the CIA’s author- 
ity. . 

The*accumulation Of reference files 



on dissident organizations and their 
leaders was appropriate both to evalu- 
ate the risks posed to the agency and 
to develop an understanding of dissi- 
dent groups and their differences Tor 
security clearance purposes. But the 
, accumulation of information on domes- 
tic activities went beyond'what was re- 
quire^ by the agency’s' legitimate secu- 
rity nfeeds and therefore exceeded the 
. CIA’s authority. 

> Recommendation (16) 

The CIA should not infiltrate dissi- 
dent groups or other organizations- of 
Americans in the absence of a written 
determination by the. Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence that such action is 
necessary to meet a clear danger to 
agency facilities, operations, or person-, 
nel and that adequate coverage by law' 
enforcement agencies.is unavailable. _ 
Recommendation (17) 

•All files on individuals accumulated 
by the Office of Security in the pro„- 
gram relating to dissidents should be 
identified, and, except where necessary 
for a legitimate foreign intelligence ac- 
I tivity, be destroyed at the conclusion 
j of the current congressional investiga- 
tions, or as soon thereafter as permits 
ted by law. 

5 Other Investigations by 
the Office of Security 
A. SECURITY CLEARANCE 
INVESTIGATIONS OF 
PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEES 
- AND OPERATIVES 
Findings and Conclusions 



ficial. Five were directed against news- 
men, in an effort to determine their 
sources of leaked classified informa- 
tion, and nine were directed against 
other United States citizens. 

The CIA’s investigations of- newsmen 
to determine their sources of classified 
information stemmed from pressures 
from the White House and were partly 
a result of the. FBI’s unwillingness to 
undertake such investigations. The 
FBI refused to proceed without an ad- 
vance opinion that the Justice Depart- 
ment would prosecute if a case were 
developed. 

Conclusions 

.Investigations of allegations against 
agency employees and operatives are 
a reasonable exercise of the director’s 
statutory duty to protect intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthor- 
ized disclosure if tl\e investigations are 
lawfully conducted. Such investiga- 
tions also assist the director in the 
exercise of his unreviewable authority 
to terminate the employment of any 
agency employee. They are proper un- 
less their principal purpose becomes 



law enforcement df the maintenance 
of internal security. . . .. . 

The director’s responsibility to pro- 
tect intelligence sources and methods 
is not so broad as to. permit investiga- 
tions of persons having no relationship 
whatever with the agency.^ The CIA 
has no authority to investigate news 
men simply because they have pub-' 
lished leaked classified information. 
Investigations by the CIA should be 
imited to persons presently or former- 
ly affiliated with the agency, directly 
or Indirectly. . \ - 

Recommendation (18) 

a. The • Director of Central Intelli- . 
gence should issue clear guidelines set- 
ting forth the situations in which the 
CIA is justified in conducting its own 
investigation of individuals presently 
or formely affiliated with it. v; 

b. The guidelines should permit the 
CIA' to conduct investigations of such 
persons only when the Director of 
Central Intelligence first determines 
that the investigatipn is necessary to 
protect intelligence sources and meth^ 
ods the disclosure of which might en-^ 
danger the national, security. 

c. Such investigations must be co- 
ordinated with the FBI/whenever sub- 
stantial evidence suggesting espionage 
or violation of a federal criminal stat- 
ute is discovered, . 

Recommendation (19) • 

a. In cases involving serious or con- 
tinuing security violations, as deter-, 
mined by the security' committee of 
the United States Intelligence Board, 
the committee should be authorized 
tp recommend in writing to the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence (witlva copy 
to the National Security Council) that 
the case be referred to the FBI for 
further investigation, under proce- 
dures to he developed by the Attorney 
General. 

b. Thesd procedues should include a 
requirement that the..FBI accept such 
referrals without regard to whether a 
favorable prosecutive opinion is issued 
by the Justice Department. The CIA 
should not engage in such further in- 
vestigations. 

Recommendation (20) 

The CIA and other components and 
agencies of the intelligence community, 
should conduct periodic reviews of all 
classified material originating within, 
those departments or agencies, with a 
view to declassifying as much of that 



ducted under a judicial warrant, and 
.only one with the written approval, 
pf the Attorney General. 

Information from the income, tax 
records of" 16 persons was obtained 
from the Internal Revenue Service by 
the GIA in order to help determine 
whether the taxpayer was a security 
risk with possible connections to for- 
eign groups. The CIA did not employ 
the existing statutory and regulatory 
procedures for- obtaining such records 
from the IRS. 

In 91 instances, mail covers (the pho- 
tographing of the front and' back of 
an envelope) were employed, and ir 
12 instances letters were intercepted 
and opened. 

The state of the CIA records on 
these activities is such that it is often 
difficult to determine why the in- 
vestigation occurred in the first place, 
who authorized the special coverage, 
and what the results were. Although 
there was testimony that these activ- 
ities were frequently known to the 
Director of Central Intelligence and 
sometime^ to the Attorney General, 



the files often are insufficient to, con- ' 
firm such information. # ' • . .y / * 

Conclusions * '■ - } :.r . 

The use of physical surveillance is*?' 
not unlawful unles/s it reaches ; the J ! 
point of harassment. The unauthor-V ■ 
ized entries described were illegal 
when conducted and would be illegal . * 
if conducted today. Likewise, the re- ’ 
view of individuals? federal tax . re- 
turns and the interception and open-’ 
in& of mail violated specific statute^ 
and regulations prohibiting such con- 
duct. [ ' 

, Since the constitutional and stat- ? f 
fory constraints applicable to the use ; , 
qf electronic eavesdropping (bugs' and / 
wiretaps* have been evolving Over the 
years, the commission deems it 'ijn-.} * 
practical to ~ apply those changing"' : 
standards on a case-by-case basi^. The'' " 
commission . does believe _that, while *. 
some of the instances of. electronic >• , 
eavesdropping were proper when con-/ ’ 
ducted, many were not. To be lawful i 
today, such activities would require, 
at least the written approval of the ‘i 
Attorney General on the basis of a'* . 
finding that the natipnal security is 
involved and that the case has signif- \ 
icant foreign connections. v .. ’ 

Recommendation (22) 

^ The CIA should not undertake phys- 
ical surveillance (defined as system- ' , 
atic observation) of agency employees, * v 
contractors or related personnel with - .3 * 
in the United States without first ob-* ", 
taining written approval of , the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence. i. 7,; . 

Recommendation (23) . - 

; In the United States apd jts ..pos- * \ 
sessions, .the CJA. should /not intercept 
Wire or oral communications or oth- 
erwise engage in activities that would 
require a warrant' if conducted by a - s 
la\v enforcement agency. /Respopsi-' 
bility for such activities belongs with 
the FBI. * 

Recommendation (24) • ’ 

The CIA should strictly adhere to 
established legal procedures govern- 
ing access to federal income ’ tax in- 1 
formation. . 

— Recommendation (25) 

CIA investigation records/ should 
show that each investigation was duly. ■ 
authorized, and by whom, and should ' 

. clearly set forth the factual basis fOr i 
undertaking the investigation .and the ’ , 
results of the investigation. 

C. HANDLING OF DEFECTORS i 
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used without the knowledge of theji^T 
CIA in connection with various im-V;; 
proper activities, including the entry * .$;? . 
into the offide of Dr. Lewis Fielding, 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. _ _ ; ; '• _ pi 



~ ... i.y* 

Some of this equipment was later tV 
used without the knowledge of the . 
CIA in connection with various im-^ • 
proper activities, including the entry ~ 
into the office of Dr. Lewis Fielding, ; 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 

Some members of the CIA’s medical., 
staff who participated in the prepara- 
tion of the Ellsberg profile knew thaJV 
one of- its purposesSvas ,tb .support a; 
public attack on Ellsberg. Except for, 
.this fact, the investigation has dis- 
closed no evidence that the CIA knew 
or had' reason to' know that the assis-^ 
tanoe it gave would be used for im-^ 
proper purposes. # V t ‘ 

> President Nixon ancf-his staff also in- 
sisted in this period that the CIA turn’ 
over to the President highly classified ^ 
files relating to' tire Lebanon landings, ‘ 
the Bay of Pigs, the Cuban missile cri- 
sis, and the Vietnam war. The- request';, 
was made on the ground that these- 
files were heeded by the President in, 
the performance of his duties, but the; 
record shows the purpose, undisclosed 

See TEXT, A10, Col. 1 ' ’ 
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'TEXT, From A9 

to. the CIA, was tp serve the President’s : 
• personal political ends. 

The commission has also investigated 
v .the response of the CIA to the investi- 
' gatiohs following the Watergate ar- 
" , j .rests. Beginning in June 1972, the CIA 
received various requests for informa- 



tion and assistance in connection with 
these investigations. In a number of 
. -instances, its (responses were either’ 
...incomplete or delayed and some ma- 
terials that may or may not have con- 
tained relevant information- were de- 

* "stroyed. The commission feels that this 

conduct reflects poor judgment on the 
part of the CIA but it, has found no 
i ^evidence that th4 CIA participated in 
^ .the Watergate break-in or in the p6st- 
' 'Watergate cover-up by the White 
"House. 

—VS • ■ • • r '■ ■ ’ V 

Conclusions .. . 

" Proyiding the assistance requested 
by the White House, /including r the 

* alias and disguise materials,, the cam- 
era arid the psychological profile on 

' .’Ellsberg, was not related to the per- 
• .Tormance by the pgency of its author- , 
iied intelligence functions arid was 
^therefore' improper, j , 

L "/No evidence has been disclosed, how- 
ever, except as noted in connection 
J==with the Ellsberg profile, that the 
-i_£JIAknew or had- reason to know that 
its assistance would be used in connec- 



tion witn improper activities.; jn or rias 
any evidence been disclosed indicating 
that the CIA participated in the plan- 
ning or carrying out Qf either the 
Fielding or Watergate break-ins. The 
QIA apparently was unaware of the 
break-ins until they were reported in 
' the media. 

The record does show, however, that 
individual in the agency failed to 
, comply with the normal control pro- 
cedures in providing" assistance to E. 
Howard Hunt. It also shows that the 
agency’s failure to cooperate fully with 
ongoing investigations following 
Watergate was inconsistent with its 
obligations. \ 0 r < H 

N Finally, the commission concludes 
that the requests for assistance by the 
White House reflect a pattern for ac- 
tual and attempted misuse of the CIA 
by the fvjixon administration. 

^ Recommendation (26) * 

*a. A single and exclusive high-level 
channel should be established for 
transmission of all White House staff 
requests to the CIA. This channel 
should rtin between an officer of the 
National Security Council staff desig- 
. nated by the President and the office 
of the director or his deputy. 

b. All agency officers and employees 
should be instructed that any direc- 
tion or request reaching them directly 
arid out of regularly, established chan- 
nels should be immediately reported 
^ to the Director of Central Intelligence.’ 

’7. Domestic Activities of the Director- 
ate of Operations ’ 

' Findings and Conclusions 

/In.-support ..of its responsibility for 
- the collection of foreign intelligence 
^hd 'Conduct of overt operations over- 
seas, the CIA’s Directorate, of Opera. . 
fions engages' in a variety of activities 
within the United States. 

A. OVERT COLLECTION OF 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE WITHIN 
THE UNITED STATES 
t)ne division of the Directorate of 
Operations . collects , - foreign intellh 
gence within the United Stated from 
. residents, business firms, and other 
organizations willing to assist the 
agency. This activity is conducted 
openly by officers who identify them- 
selves as CIA employees. Such sources 
of information are not compensated. 
N In .connection with these* collection 



activities, the CIA maintains approxi- 
mately 50,000 • active files which in- 
clude details of the CIA’s relation- 
ships with these . voluntary sources 
and the /results of a federal agency 
name check.' 

The division’s collection efforts have 
•been almost exclusively confined to 
foreign economic, political, military, 
and operational topics. . 

Commencing in. 1969, however, some 
activities of the division resulted in 
the collection of limited information 
with respect to American dissidents 
and dissident groups. Although the 
focus was on foreign -contacts of these' 
groups, background information on do- 
mestic dissidents was also 1 collected 
Between 1969 and 1974, when this ac- 
tivity f was formally terminated, 400 
reports were made to Operation 
CHAOS. 

In 1972 and 1973, the division ob- 
. tained and transmitted, to other parts 
of the CIA, information about tele- 
. phone calls between the Western 
Hemisphere (including the United 
States) and two other countries. The 
information was limited to names, 
telephone numbers, and locations of 
callers and recipients. It did not in- 
clude the content of the . conversa- 
tions. 

This 'division also occasionally re- 
ceives reports concerning criminal ac- . 
tivity within the United States. - Pursu- 
ant to written regulations, the ^ource 
or a report of the information’ re- 
ceived is referred to the appropriate 
law enforcement agency, j 

The CIA’s efforts to collect foreign 
intelligence from residents of the 
United States willing to assist the CIA 
are a valid and necessary element of 
its responsibility. Not only do these 
persons, provide a large reservoir pf 
foreign intelligence; they are by' far 
the most accessible, source of such 
information. 

The division’s file^ on American 
citizens and firms representing actual 
or potential sources of information 
constitute a necessary part of its le- 
gitimate intelligence activities. They 
do not appear to be -vehicles for the 
collection or communication of derog- 
atory, embarrassing, or sensitive in- 
formation about American citizens. 

Th division’s efforts, with few excep- 
tions, have been confined to legitimate 
topics. f.i\ ;• • 

The collection of information with 
respect' to American dissident groups 
exceeded legitimate foreign intelli*. 
gence collection and was beyond the 
proper sbope of CIA activity. This im- 
propriety was recognized in some of 
the division’s own memoranda. 

The commission was unable to dis- 
cover any specific purpose for,the col- 
lection of telephone toll call Informa- 
tion or any use of that information by 
the agency. In thd ^sence^of a. valid 
purpose, 'such collection is improper. 

B. PROVISION AND CONTROL OF 

COVER FOR CIA PERSONNEL 

CIA personnel engaged in clandes- 



tine foreign intelligence activities can- 
not travel, live or. perform- their duties , 
openly as agenpy- employees., Accord- 
ingly, virtually all CIA ‘ personnel 
serving abroad and many in the 
United States assume. a ‘‘coVer” as em- 
ployees of another, government agency 
or of a commercial enterprise. CIA in- - 
volverpent in certain activities, such, 
as research and development projects, > 
are also sometimes conducted under 
cover. / i. ~-v l • • 

CIA’s cover arrangements are es- 
sential to the CIA’s 'performance of 
its foreign intelligence missioh. The 
investigation has disclosed no in- 
stances in which domestic aspects of 
the CIA’s cover arrangements involv- 
ed any violations of law. 

By definition, however, cover neces- 
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. sitates an element of deception which 
must be practiced within the United 
States as well as within foreign coun- 
tries. This creates a risk . of conflict 
with various regulatory statutes 1 and a- 
other legal requirements. The ’agency 
recognizes this risk. It has installed 
controls under which cover arrange- 
ments , are; /eloscly;, supervised to at- 
tempt to ensure compliance with ap- 
plicable laws. v ; . , 

1 : C. OPERATING PROPRIETARY 
COMPANIES 

The CIA uses proprietary companies 
to provide cover and perform admin- 
istrative tasks without attribution to 
! ' the agency. Most of the large operat- 
ing proprietaries— -primarily airlines— 
have been liquidated,; and the remain- 
der engage in activities offering little 
or no competition '.tq/ private enter- 
prise. / 'v . 

The .only- remaining large proprie- 
- tary activity is a .complex of financial 
companies with assets of approximate- 
ly 20 million, that enables the agency 
to administer certain sensitive trusts, 
annuities, escrows, insurance arrange- 
ments, and other benefits and pay- • 



ments provided to officers or contra/ 
employees without attribution to CD 
The remaining/, small operating pr< 
•metaries, ^generally having fewe 
thanao.emplcyees each,, make nona 
tributable purchases of equipment an 
supplies. ■ )• -. . 7 . . 

as discussed in connectio 
with the 1 Office of Security . . . th 
commission has found no evidenc 
that any proprietaries have been use. 
for operations against American citi 
?f" s . 0 . r . investigation of their activi 
ties. All of them appear to be subjec 
to close supervision and multiple fi 
nancial controls within, the agency. 

D. Development of Contacts With 

Foreign Nationals 

. Jn connection with the ClA’s foreigi 
intelligence responsibilities, it seek' 
to develop contacts with foreign na 
tionals within the United States 
Americans citizens voluntarily assist ii 
developing these contacts. As far as 
the commission can find, these activi 



ties have not involved coercive meth- 
ods. | 

The's.e activities appear to be direct- 
ed entirely to the production of for-, 
eign intelligence and to be within the 
authority of the CIA. We found no 
evidence that any of these activities 
have, been directed against American, 
citizens. 

E. Assistance in Narcotics Control 

The Directorate of the Operations 
provides foreign intelligence support 
)to the government’s efforts to control 
the flow of narcotics and other danger- 
ous drugs into this country. The CIA 
coordinates clandestine intelligence 
collection overseas and provides oth- 
er government agencies with foreign 
intelligence on drug traffic. 

From the beginning of such efforts 
in 1969, the CIA Director and other 
officials have instructed employees to 
make no attempt to gather informs 
tion on- Americans allegedly traffick- 
ing in drugs. If such information is 
obtained ^incidentally, it is transmitted 
to law enforcement agencies. 

Concerns, that the CIA’s narcotics- 
related intelligence activities may in- 
volve the agency in law enforcement 
or other actions directed against 
American citizens thus appear unwar- 
. ranted. ' . 

Beginning in the fall of 1973, the 
directorate monitored conversations 
between tiie United States and Latir 
America in an- effortCto identify nar 
cotics traffickers.' Three months aftej 
the program began - the geheral coun 
sel of ^he CIA was consulted. He i( 
sued an opinion that, the program was 
illegal, and it was immediately termi- 
nated. . . -. 5 

This monitoring, although a source 
of valuable information for enforce- 
ment officials, was a violation .of a 
statute of the United States. Continu- 
ation of the operation for over three 
months without the knowledge of the 
Office of the General Counsel demon- 
strates the need for improved internal 
consultation. (See Recommendation 
10 .) 

8. Domestic Activities of the Dir^cto- 

* rate of Science and Technology 
Findings and Conclusions 

The CIA’s Directorate of Science 
and Technology performs a variety of ’ 
research and development and opera- 
tional.. support functions for the 
agency’s foreign intelligence mission. 

Many of these activities are per- 
formed. in the United States and in- 
volve cooperation wiih private com- 
panies. A few of these activities were 
improper or questionable. 

As part of a program to test the in- 
fluence of drugs on humans, research 
included the administration of iSD to 
persons who were unaware that they 
were being tested. This was clearly il- 
legal. One person died in 1953, appar. 
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HEADS CIA PROBE — R^p. Jdmes V. Stanton ^(^>*0hio) jmeets reporters alter 
being named chairman of the ' new; CIA subcommittee of the House Select 
Committee on intelligence. The subcommittee was set. up in a compromise 



entiy as a result. . In 1963, following - 
the inspector general’s discovery of 
th6se events, new stringent criteria 
were, issued prohibiting drug testing 
by the CIA on unknowing persons. All 
'’drug testing programs were ended in 
1967. / • ; 

> In the process of testing monitoring 
equipment for use overseas, the CIA 
has overheard conversations between ' 
Americans. The names of the speak- 
ers were not identified: the contents 
of the conversations were not dis- 
seminated. All recordings were de- 
stroyed when testing was concluded. 
Such testing should not be directed 
against unsuspecting persons in the 
United States. Most of the testing 
undertaken by the agency could easily 
have been, performed using only agen- 
cy personnel and with the full knowl- 
edge of those whose conversations 
were being recorded.^This is the pre- 
sent agency practice. 

Other activities of this directorate 
include the manufacture of alias cre- 
dentials for use by CIA employees 
and agents. Alias credentials are nec- 
essary to facilitate -CIA clandestine 
Operations, but the 1 strictest controls 
and accountability must be maintained 
over the use of such, documents. Re- 
cent guidelines ; established by the 
Deputy Director for Operations to con- 
trol the use of alias documentation 
appear* adequate_tq P re V?ht abuse in 
the future. ; 

As part of another program,', photo- 
graphs taken by CIA aerial photogra- 
phy equipment are provided to civilian 
agencies of the government Such pho- 
tographs are used .to' assess natural 
disasters, conduct route surveys and 
forest inventories, and detect crop 
blight. Permitting civilian use of aerial 
photography systems is proper. The 
economy of operating but . one aerial 
photography program dictates the use 
of these photographs for appropriate 
civilian purposes., 

Recommendation (27) 

\ In accordance swith its present guide- 
lines, the CIA should not again en- 
gage in the testing of drugs on unsus- 
pecting' persons. 

Recommendation (28) 

Testing of equipment for monitoring 
conversations should not involve un-' 
suspecting persons living within the 
United- Statesr. 

Recommendation (29) 

' A. civilian’ agbncy committee should 
be re-established to oversee the civilian 
uses of aerial intelligence photography- 
in order i to avoid any concerns over 
the improper domestic use of a CIA- 
developed system. i 

9. CIA Relationships With Other 
, Federal, State, and Local Agencies 
^ CIA operations touch the interest 
6f many other agencies. The CIA, like 
other agencies of the government, fre- 
. quently has occasion to give or receive 
assistance from other agencies. This 1 
investigation has concentrated on those 
relationships which ; raise substantial 
questions under the CIA’s legislative 
mandate. ' \ 

Findings and Conclusions v 



A. FEDERAL BUREAU 

OF INVESTIGATION ... ; . 
\The FBI counterintelligence opera- 
tions often have ‘pdsitive intelligence 
ramifications. Likewise, legitimate do- 
mestic CIA activities occasionally cross 
-the path of FBI investigations. Daily 
liaison is therefore necessary between 
the two agencies.. .;.^ 

Much roirtinb^iriidrinatioh 'is passed 
back and forth. Occasionally joint op- 
erations are conducted. The relation- • 
ship between the agencies has, how- 
ever, not been uniformly satisfactory 
over the years. Formal liaison was cut. 
off from February, 1970, to November, 
1972, buL/elationships have improved 
in recent years. i' ‘ , 

The relationship between the CIA 
and the FBI needs to be clarified and 
outlined in detail -in order to ensure- 
that the needs of< national security are 
met without creating conflicts or gaps ' 
of jurisdiction. ; . • • 

. Recommendation (30) 

The Director of Central Intelligence 
and the Director of the FBI should 
prepare and submit for approval by the 
National Security-, Council a detailed 
agreement getting foi*th the jurisdic- 
tion of each agency and providing for 
effective liaison with respect to all 
matters of mutual concern. This agree* 
ment should be Copsist^ntv with the 
provisions of law and -with other ap- 
plicable recommendations of this re- 
port. . ' ! 

B. NARCOTICS LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

Beginning* in late, 1970, the C{A as-, 
listed the Bureau; . of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs to -uncover possible 
corruption -vvithHv that .^ organization 
The CIA used one of its. proprietary 
companies to recruit agents for BNDD 
and gave 1 them short instructional 
courses. Over 2V 2 years, the CIA re- 
cruited 19 agents for the BNDD. The 
project was terminated in 1973. 

The director was correct in his 
written 'directive terminating the proj- 
ect. The CIA’s participation in law en- 
forcement activities in the course of 
these activities v was forbidden- by; its 
statute. The director and the inspector 
general should' be alert to prevent in- 
volvement. pf the agency in similar en- 
terprises in the future. 

C. THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
For more than 20 years, the CIA 
dirough a ( proprietary conducted a 
training school for foreign police and 
security officers in the United States 
under the auspices of the Agency for 
International Development of the De- 
partment -of State. The proprietary 
also sold small amounts of licensed 
firearms apd police equipment to the 
foreign officers and their departments. 

The CIA’s activities in providing ed- 
ucational programs for foreign police 
were not improper under the agency’s 
statute. Although, the schqol was con- 
ducted within the United States 
through a CIA proprietary, it had no 
other significant domestic impact. 

Engaging in the firearms business 
was a questionable activity /for a gov 
ernment intelligence .agency. It should 



. not be repeated. v. 

D. FUNDING REQUESTS FROM 
OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 

- In the spring of 1970, at the request 
of the White House, the CIA con- 
tributed' $33,655.68 for payment of sta- 
tionery and other costs for replies to 
persons who wrote the President after 
the invasion of Cambodia. ♦ 



This use of CIA funds for a pur- 
pose unrelated to intelligence is im- 
proper. Steps should be taken to en- 
sure against any repetition of such an 
incident. , < ;? ’ 

E. ST^TE AND LOCAL POLICE 
The CIA handles a Variety of rou- 
tine security matters through liaison 
with local police departments. In ad- 
dition, it offered training courses from 
1966 to 1973 to United States police, 
officers on a variety of law s enforce-^ 
ment techniques, and has frequently 
supplied equipment to state and local 
police. - 

In general, the coordination and co- 
operation between state and local law 
enforcement agencies and the CIA has 
been exemplary, based upon a desire 
to facilitate their , respective legitimate - 
aims and goals. , . . 

Most of the assistance rendered to 
statp and local law enforcement agen- 
cies by i the CIA has been no more 
than an effort to* share with law en- 
forcement authorities the benefits of 
new methods, techniques, and equip- 
ment developed or used by the agency. 

On a few occasions, however, the 
dgency has improperly become in- 
volved in’ actual police operations. 
Thus*, despite a general rule against 
providing manpower to local police 
...forces, the CIA has lent men, along 
with radio equipped vehicles, to [the 
Washington Metropolitan Police De- 
partment to help monitor antiwar 
demonstrations. It helped ' the same 
department surveil a police informer. 
It also provided an interpreter to the 
Fairfax County (Virginia) Police De- 
partment to aid in a criminal investi- 
gation. ^ 

In compliance with the spirit of a 
recent act of Congress, the CIA ter- 
minated all but routine assistance to 
state and local law enforcement agen- 
cies in 1973. Such assistance is now 
being provided state and local agen- 
cies. by the FBI. There is no impro- 
priety in the CIA’s furnishing the FBI 
with information on new technical de- 
velopments which may be usefuJL to lo- 
cal law enforcement 
For several years the CIA has given 
gratuities to local police officers who 
had been helpful to 'the ^gency. Any 
such practice should be terminated. 

The CIA has also received assistance 
from local police forces. Aside from 
routine matters, officers from such 
forces have occasionally assisted the 
Office of Security in the conduct of 
investigations. The CIA has occasion-, 
ally obtained police badges and other 



identification tor use as cover tor its • 
agents. ^ 

-Except for one occasion when some 
local police assisted the CIA in an un- 
authorized entry, the assistance re- 
ceived by the CIA from state and local 
law enforcement authorities was prop- 
er. The use of police 'identification as 
a mie i ans of providing cover, while not 
strictly . speaking a violation of the 
agency’s statutory authority as long as 
no police function is performed, is 
practice subject to misunderstanding 
.and should be avoided. 

10. Indices and Files f 
J ''"on American Citizens 
Findings 

Biographical information is a major 
... resource of an intelligence agency., 
'The CIA maintains a number of files 
^ and indices tjiat include biographical 
information On Americans. 

£>: As a part of its normal process of 
indexing names and information of 
foreign intelligence interest, the Di- 
rectorate of Operations has indexed 
some 7,000,000 names of all nationali- 
ties. An estimated 115,000 of these are 
believed- to be American citizens. ? 

Where a person is believed to be of. 
possibly continuing intelligence inter-' 
^st, files to collect information as re- 
ceived are opened. An 'estimated 57,000 

- out of a total of 750,000 such files con- 
cern American citizens. For the most' . 
part, the names of Americans appear 
in indices arid file? as actual or po- 
tential sources of information or as- 
sistance to the CIA In addition to 
these files, files on some 7,200 Ameri- 

• can citizens, relating primarily to their 
domestic activities, ' were, as already 
stated, compiled within the Direc- 
torate. of Operations a s part of Oper- 
ation CHAOS. 

The 'Directorate of Administration 1 
maintains d number of files on persons 
y who have been associated with the 
CIA. These files are maintained for 
Security, personnel, training, medical 
and' payroll purposes., Very few are 
maintained on persons unaware that 
they have a relationship with the CIA 
However, the Office of Security main- 
tained files on American citizens as- 
sociated With dissident, groups who 
were never affiliated with the agency 
because they were considered a threat 
to the physical security of agency fa- 
cilities and employees. These files 
were also maintained, in part, for use 
in future security clearance deterj 
ruinations. Dissemination of security 
files is restricted to persons with an 
operational need for them. » 

- The Office of Legislative Counsel 
maintains files, concerning its rela- 
tionships with congressmen 

Conclusions N ' v 

Although -maintenance of most of 
the indices, Hies, and records of the 
agency has been necessary and proper, 
the standards applied by the agency at 
some points ^during its v history have 
permitted; the. accumulation and in- 
dexing of • .materials not needed for 
legitimate intelligence or security pur- 
pose?. Included in this category are 



many of tne ines njiateu to opera- 
tion CHAOS and the activities of the 
Office of Security concerning dissi- 
dent groups.- - ; 

/Constant- vigilance by the agency is 
essential to prevent the collection of 
information oil United States citizens 
which is pot’ needed for proper intelli- 
gence activities. The executive order 
recommended by the commission (Rec- 
ommendation 2) will ensure purging of 
nonessential or improper materials 
from agency files. 

11- Allegations Concerning the 
Assassination of President Kennedy 

Numerous allegations have been 
made that the CIA participated in the 
assassination of .President John . F. 
Kennedy. The commission staff inves- 
tigated these allegations. On the basis 
of the - staff's investigation, the com- 
mission concludes that there is no 
credible evidence ^f CIA involve- 
ment. . '■ , 



